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SONNETS. 
By Wm. Wordsworth. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE. 
O for the help of angels to complete 
This temple ! — Angels governed by a plan 
How gloriously pursued by daring Man, 
Studious that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in Heaven! But that inspiring heat 
Hath failed; and now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous 


wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture, ‘twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished Shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony : — 
This vast Design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet! 


BOOKS. 


Wings have we, — and as far as we can go 

We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low ; 

Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good: 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store ; 
Matter wherein right voluble I am: 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 


PERSONAL TALK. 
I am not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 
Of Friends who live withir an easy walk, 
Or Neighbors, daily, weekly, in my sight: 
And, for my chance-acquaintance, Ladies bright, 
Sons, Mothers, Maidens withering on the stalk, 
These all wear out of me, like Forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doih silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit, without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 





THE MAGICIAN’S VISITER. 


[It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the 
shades of evening were beginning to gather over the 
city of Florence, when a low quick rap was heard at 
the door of Cornelius Agrippa, and shortly afterward 
a Stranger was introduced into the apartment in which 
the Philosopher was sitting at his studies. 

The Stranger, although finely formed, and of cour- 
teous demeanor, had a certain indefinable air of mys- 
tery about him, which excited awe, if indeed it had 
not a repellent effect. His years it was difficult to 

ess, for the marks of youth and age were blended in 
Es features in a most extraordinary manner. There 
Was not a furrow in his cheek, nor a wrinkle -on his 
brow, and his large black eye beamed with all the 
brilliancy and vivacity of youth; but his stately figure 
was bent, apparently beneath the weight of years; his 
hair, although thick and clustering, was gray; and 
though bis voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its 
tones were of the most ravishing and soul-searching 
melody. His costume was that of a Florentine gen- 
tleman ; but he held a staff like that of a Palmer in 
his hand, and a silken sash, inscribed with oriental 
characters, was bound around his waist. His face 
was deadly pale, but every feature of it was singular- 
ly beautiful, and its expression was that of profound 
wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 


| Pardon me, learned Sir,” said he, addressing the 
| philosopher, “but your fame has travelled into all 
lands, and has reached all ears; and I could not leave 
the fair city of Florence without seeking an interview 
with one who is its greatest boast and ornament.” 
| “You are right welcome, Sir,” returned Agrippa ; 
“but I fear that your trouble and curiosity will be but 
| ill repaid. I am simply one who, instead of devoting 
| my ays, as do the wise, to the acquirement of wealth 
| and honor, have passed long years in painful and un- 
| profitable study ; in endeavoring to unravel the secrets 
of Nature, and initiating myself in the mysteries of 
the occult sciences.” 

“ ‘Talkest thou of long years!” echoed the Stranger, 
and a melancholy smile played over his features: 
|“thou who hast scarcely seen fourscore since thou 
lefi’st thy cradle, and for whom the quiet grave is now 
waiting, eager to clasp thee in her sheltering arms! I 
was among the tombs to-day, the still and solemn 
tombs: I saw them smiling in the last beams of the 
setting sun. When | was a boy, I used to wish to be 
like that sun; his career was so long, so bright, so 
glorious! But to-night [ thought ‘it is better to slum- 
ber among those tombs than to be like him.’ To-night 





j 


morrow he must renew his course, and run the same 





There is no grave for him! and the night and morning 
|dews are the tears that he sheds over his tyrannous 
destiny.” , 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of exter- 
| nal nature, and of all her phenomena, and had often 
| gazed upon the scene which the Stranger described, but 
| the feelings and ideas which 1 awakened in the mind of 
| the latter were so different from any thing which he had 
himself experienced, that he could not help, for a sea- 
son, gazing upon him in speechless wonder. His 
guest, however, speedily resumed the discourse. 

“ But I trouble you, | trouble you; then to my pur- 
pose in making you this visit. I have heard strange 
tales of a wondrous Mirror, which your potent art has 
enabled you to construct, in whieh whosoever looks 
may see the distant, or thedead, on whom he is desi- 
rous again to fix his gaze. }’y eyes see nothing in 
this outward visible world which can be pleasing to 
their sight: the crave has closed over all | loved ; and 
Time has carried down its stream every thing that 
once contributed to my enjoyment. The world is a 
vale of tears: but among all the tears which water 
that sad valley, not one is shed for me! the fountain 
in my own heart, too, isdriedup. I would once again 
look upon the face which I loved ; I would see that eye 
more bright, and that step more stately, than the ante- 
lope’s; that brow, the broad smooth page on which 
God had inscribed his fairest characters. I would 
gaze on all | loved, and ali Ilost. Such a gaze would 
be dearer to my heart than all that the’ world has to of- 
fer me; except the grave! except the grave! except 
the grave !” 

The passionate pleading of the Stranger had such 
an effect upon Agrippa, who was not used to exhibit 
; his miracles of art to the eyes of all who desired to 
| look in it; although he was often tempted by exorhi- 
tant presents and high honors todo so, that he read ly 
consented to grant the request of his extraordinary 
Visiter. 

“ Whom wouldst thou see ?” he inquired. 

“ My child! my own sweet Miriam !” answered the 
Stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the light 
of heaven to be excluded from the chamber, placed the 
| Stranger on his right hand, and commenced chanting, 
in alow soft tone, and ina strange language, some 
lyrical verses, to which the Stranger thought he heard 
occasionally a response; but it was a sound so faint 
and indistinct that he hardly kuew whether it existed 
any where but in his own fancy. As Cornelius con- 
tinued his chant, the room gradually became illumina- 
ted, but whence the light proceeded it was impossible 
to discover. At length the Stranger plainly perceived 
a large Mirror, which covered the whole of the ex- 
treme end of the apartment, and over the surface of 
which a dense haze, or cloud, seemed to be rapidiy 
passing. 

* Died she in wedlock’s holy bands ?” inquired Cor- 
nel us. 

“She was a virgin, spotless as the snow,” 








he sank behind the hills, apparently to repose, but to- | 


dull and unvaried, but toilsome and ee. race. | 


———_P 

“How many years have passed away since the 
grave closed om ert” 

A cloud gathered on the Stranger’s brow, and he 
answered somewhat impatiently, “ Many, many! more 
than I have now time to number.” 

“ Nay,” said Agrippa, “but I must know; for 
every ten years that have ela since her death, once 
must I wave this wand; and when I have waved it 
for the last time, you will see her figure in yon mir- 
ror.” 

“ Wave on, then,” said the Stranger, and groaned 
bitterly, “wave on; and take heed that thou be not 
weary.” 

Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with 
something of anger, but he excused his want of cour- 
tesy, on the ground of the probable extent of his cala- 
mities. He then waved his magic wand many times, 
but, to his consternation, it seemed to have lost its vir- 
tue. Turning again to the Stranger, he exclaimed, 
“ Who, and what art thou, man? Thy resence trou- 
bles me. According to all the rules of my art, this 
wand has already described twice two hundred years: 
still has the surface of the mirror ex need no alte- 
ration. Say, dost thou mock me, and did no sucl»per- 
son ever exist as thou hast described to me ?” 

“ Wave on, wave on !” was the stern and only reply 
which this interrogatory extracted from the Stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself 
adealer in wonders, began now to be excited, and a 
mysterious feeling of awe forbade him to desist from 
waving his wand, much as he doubted the sincerity of 
his visiter. As his arm grew slack, he heard the deep 
solemn tones of the Stranger, exclaiming, “ Wave oa, 
wave on!” and at length, after his wand, according to 
the caleulations of his art, had described a period of 
nearly fitteen hundred years, the cloud cleared aw 
from the surface of the mirror, and the Stranger, wit 
an exclamation of delight, arese, and gazed raptu- 
rously upon the scene which was there represented. 

An exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was be- 
fore him : in the distance arose lofty mountains crown- 
ed with cedars; a rapid stream rolled in the centre, 
and in the foreground were seen camels grazing ; a rill 
trickling by, in which some sheep were quenching 
their thirst; and a lofty palatree, beneath whose 
shade a young female of exquisite beauty, and richly 
habited in the costume of the East, was sheltering her- 
self from the rays of the noontide sun. 

“Tis she! ‘tis she!” shouted the Stranger, and he 
was rushing towards the mirror, but was prevented by 
Cornelius, ¥ho said. — 

“ Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot! with each 
step that thou advancest towards the mirror, the image 
will become fainter, and shouldst thou approach tec 
near, it will entirely vanish.” 

Thus warned, he resumed his station, but his agita- 
tion was so excessive, that he was obliged to lean on 
the arm of the philosopher for support; while, from 
time to time, he uttered incoherent expressions of won- 
der, delight, and lamentation. “'Tis she! ‘tis she! 
even as she looked while living! How beautiful she 
is! Miriam, my child! canst thou not speak to me? 
By heaven! she moves! she smiles! Ob! speak to 
me a single word! or only breathe, or sigh! Alas! 
all’s silent: dull and desolate*as this cold heart! 
Again that smile! that smile, the remembrance of 
whch a thousand years have not been able to freeze 
up in my heart! Old man, it is in vain to hold me! I 
must, will clasp her !” 

As he uttered these last words, he rushed frantically 
towards the mirror; the scene represented within it 
faded away; the cloud gathered again over its sur- 
fuce, and the stranger sunk senseless to the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found him- 
self in the arms of Agrippa, who was chafing his tem- 
ples and gazingon him with looks of fear and wonder. 
He immediately rose on his feet, with restored strength, 
and, pressing the hand of his host, he said, “ Thanks, 
thanks, for thy courtesy and thy kindness ; and for the 
sweet but painful sight which thou hast presented to 
my eyes.” 
| Ashe spake these words, he put a purse into the 

hand of Cornelius, but the latter returned it, saying, 

* Nay, nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, 
that a christian man dare take it; but, be that as it 
| may, I shall esteem myself sufficiently repaid if thou 
| wilt tell me who thou art.” 
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“Behold!” said the stranger, pointing toa large his- | 
torical picture which hung on the left hand of the 
room 


“T see,” said the philosopher, “ an exquisite work of 
art, the production of one of our best and earliest artists, 
representing our Saviour carrying his cross.” 

“ But look again!” said the stranger, fixing his keen 
dark eyes intently on him, and pointing to a figure on 
the left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had 
not observed before, the extraordinary resemblance 
which this figure bore to the stranger, of whom, indeed, 
it might be said to be a portrait. “That,” said Cor- 
nelius, with an emotion of horror, “is intended to re- 

t the unhappy infidel who smote the divine suf- 
ferer for not walking faster; and was, therefore, con- 
demned to walk the earth himself, until the period of 
that sufferer’s second coming. “’Tis I! ’tis I!” ex- 
claimed the stranger; and rushing out of the house, 
rapidly disappeared. 

hen did Cornelius Agrippa know that he had been 
conversing with the Wandering Jew. 








- THE DREAMING GIRL. 


She floats upon a sea of mist, 

In fancy’s boat of amethyst! 

A dreaming girl, with her fair cheek 
Supportee by a snow white arm, 

In the calm joy of innocence, 
Subdued by some unearthly charm. 


The clusters of her dusky hair 
Are floating on her bosom fair, 
Like early darkness stealing o'er 
The amber tints that daylight gave, 
Or, like the shadow of a cloud 
Upon a fainting summer wave. 
Is it a spirit of joy or pain 
Sails on the river of her brain? 
For, lo! the crimson on her cheek 
Faints and glows like a dying flame — 
Her heart is beating loud and quick — 
Is not love that spirit’s name ? 


Up-waking from her blissful sleep, 
She starts with fear too wild to weep; 
Through her lattice ivy-curtained, 

The morn peeps in with his bright eyes ; 
All is silent, where she left it 

Eloisa open lies. 


Perfume loved when it is vanished, 
Pleasure hardly felt ere banished, 
Is the happy maiden’s vision, 
That doth on her memory gleam, 
And her heart leaps up with gladness — 
That bliss was nothing but a dream ! x. 





OLD ENOUGH, AND NOT TOO OLD. 


BY CHARLES DANCE. 


Is any one prepared to assert that he is, or ever was, 
of an age answering precisely to the description con- 
tained in the above text? In reference to reading, to 
experience, and to knowledge, — the result of both, — 
some are neither old enough, nor too old; some are not 
old enough, yet too old; and some are old enough 
and too old at the sametime. Knowledge! What is 
knowledge ?— That which all wish for, but none pos- 
sess. He who has least, thinks he has most; while 
he who has most, has only learned that he knows no- 
thing. It is a ladder up which men toil and toil, but, 
ere they reach the top, their heads fail —they fall, and 
the grave receives them. It is a plank, one end of 
which rests on the vessel of life, while the other hangs 
suspended over the sea of eternity: men walk out upon 
it until they lose their balance, and then —— but hold 
—1 am putting too serious a head to a comic tale: I 





have digressed when I ought to have progressed. 
For shame! I am old enough to know better, and yet 
not old enough to profit by it. The history of one 
man is, mutatis mutandis, the history of a million. 
Listen, then, gentle reader, to the biography of a mil- 
lion of thy fellow-creatures, and, if thou art not too old, 
turn it to account. 

Peter Posthumous began the world under circum- 
stances unfavorable to him in point of time. Had he 
been born one week sooner, that is, had he been seven 
days older, he would have been a rich man—at all 
events, arich boy. He was the son of respectable pa- 
rents, but his father had offended Ais father by a clan- 
destine marriage; and the old gentleman, one of those 
“fathers with flinty hearts,” whom “no tears can 
melt,” had disinherited his son, and, in order to insure 
his never enjoying any portion of his wealth, had be- 
queathed it to the eldest child of such marriage, who 
should chance to be alive at the father’s decease. Pe- 
ter came into the world on the day week on which his 
father went out of it, and was therefore not quite old 
enough to obtain five thousand a year. 

“ And will the poor child then get nothing ?” inqui- 
red his anxious mother. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. 

Peter neither heeded nor heard it. He was not old 
enough— his time was not come. 

He remained in the country under his mother’s care 
until his twelfth year, during which time he was fre- 
quently invited to children’s parties, given by the gen- 
try of the neighborhood, and always had his own con- 
sent to go; but he never went, because his mother 
thought him “rathertoo young.” At the age of twelve 
she removed with him to London, and placed him at a 
preparatory school. This proceeding was attended 


with some difficulty, owing to his mother’s excessive 


tenderness, for she considered him scarcely old enough 
to encounter the hardships of a boy’s school, and deci- 
dedly too old for a girl’s. However, the matter was 
compromised by his being sent to a seminary for 
young gentlemen, superintended by two old ladies; 
and here he was destined to remain, in order that he 
might be wnfitted for transfer to a foundation school, 
to which his mother had been promised that he should, 
in due time, be presented. Due time, however, was 
with Peter what “due notice” is in a play bill — it 
never came. When the vacancy occurred which gave 
the governor of the school an opportunity of fulfilling 
his promise, it was discovered that Peter was two 
months too old to be admitted. His mother felt the 
disappointment more than he did. What was to be 
done? He was too old to remain longer where he 
was, and she could not afford to send him elsewhere 
at an increased expense. Home, therefore, he went 
once more, and at home he remained, coddling and 
coddled. Out-of-door amusement he was for some 
time a stranger to. He was now too old for children’s 
parties, and not old enough for others. He was too 
young to be allowed to go to a theatre by himself, and 
too old, for reasons best known to his mother, to be 
seen about with her. A friend procured the promise 


of a colonial appointment for him; but when he pre- 


sented himself for examination, he was politely bowed 
out on the score of youth. The year which he waited 
in expectation of this just carried him over the age 


_at which he might else have been admitted into the 


counting-house of a merchant, who was a particular 
friend of his mother, but, unfortunately, also a parti- 
cular man, with certain rules, which nothing could 
induce him to break. Peter, at length, (and he was 
Peter at full length, for he had grown to be six feet 
high, and he was too old to grow any longer,) finding 





that his mother’s looking out for him did not answer, 
began to think of looking out for himself; and, as the 
state of subjection in which he was still kept deprived 
him of other opportunities, he looked out of the win- 
dow. His looking out of his own window would 
have been harmless enough, but he contracted a habit 
of looking in at an opposite one, and thus laid the 
foundation of future troubles. At the second floor 
window of the house immediately facing the dwelling 
of Mrs. and Master Posthumous, there daily sat, and 
looked, and worked, Miss Ogle, the tall and only 
daughter of a wealthy and retired tradesman. By de- 
grees, Miss Ogle worked less and looked more — after 
a while, there was a look between every stitch — and 
at length it was evident, even to Peter, that she had an 
eye to him and none to her needle. There were some 
doubts as to the degree of consistency of Peter’s head, 
but that his heart was soft is beyond question. He 
could not resist the fascination of Miss Ogle’s eye—he 
was not old enough. Peter wrote three notes to Miss 
Ogle — Miss Ogle sent three answers to Peter — Peter 
submitted the whole correspondence to his mother — 
his mother wrote one long letter to Mr. Ogle — Mr. 
Ogle sent one short answer to his mother: “ He was 
not old enough” —the next morning Mr. Ogle’s house 
and Peter’s heart, were both “ to let.” 

Mrs. Posthumous had a general eye to business, 
and though ail her endeavors to provide for her son 
were fruitless, she contrived, during one of them, to 
provide for herself: she married again. Her new 
husband allowed our hero undisturbed possessiun of 
his mother’s moderate income, but declined receiving 
him into his establishment. Peter was now upon his 
jown hands, and a heavier weight no hands could have 
tocarry. Sick and tired of being met, whenever he 
attempted to obtain some occupation, with the answer, 

that he was not old enough, he determined to wait 
until at least that objection should be removed. Ac- 
cordingly, he yawned, slept, dreamt, ate, drank, pot- 
tered, and muddled away his life, until an accidental 
peep into the first leaf of the family Bible opened his 
eyes to the fact of his being eight and forty — he stared 
with astonishment ;— from which astonishment he 
never thoroughly recovered until he was fifty. “ At 
all events,” said he to himself, “ I am now old enough 
to marry” —and he proposed to a buxom widow next 
to whom he had sat at church every Sunday for three 
| years. Her answer had nothing but novelty to recom- 
/mend it—‘“ He was too old.” The time for acute 
| sensibility, if ever he possessed it, was gone by — but 
Peter was chagrined. ‘“ Too old—too old,” muttered 
he to himself; “is one never to be the right age for 
/any thing? It was but just now that I was too young 
| for every thing.” But Peter was a dreamer, and his 
| just now was more than thirty years ago. The wi- 
| dow’s answer, however, made a more permanent im- 
pression upon him than any previous incident of his 
life had made. He gave up dreaming, and passed ten 
| years in positive reflection. During these ten years, 
he made two other attempts to get married ; — his pro- 
positions were both rational, more so, perhaps, than 
might have been expected from the unmeaning tenor of 
| his life, but they were both rejected, and for the “‘ old” 
‘reason. On the second of these occasions, he felt more 
excitement than he had ever felt since the days of Miss 
| Ogle. “IfI am too old to marry,” said he, in a fit as 
| near to desperation as his nature admitted of, “I am 
too old to live” — and he raised a pistol to his head — 
|“ but no,” he added, “ no—I am at least old enough 
| to know better” — and his resolution went off instead 
| of his pistol. A few days restored him to his habitual 
calmness — to his last new stateof reflection. He was 
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now, as I have shown, sixty years of age. In a short 
time illness came upon him, and illness was for once 
a welcome visitor. He was delighted — at length he 
had got something to do— at length he felt an interest 


—— 


ded by arquebusiers on horseback, carrying their car- 
bines pointed forward. These were followed by a band 
of priests clothed in long black robes, singing, in deep 





about himself, which he had never felt before. “Ha! 
ha! Doctor,” said he, to his medical adviser, “ha! ha! 
I’ve got the gout.” — “ Nonsense, my dear Sir,” said 
the doctor, “ you have the gout, indeed! you're not old 
enough.” — “ Don’t talk to me about not being old 
enough,” said Peter; “do you mean to assert that 
T'm too old ?’ —“ Certainly not,” replied the doctor, 
“you can’t be too old to have the gout.”—“ Then I 
don’t care,” said Peter, “thank heaven, there is still 
something that I’m not too old for.” Thus passed 
Peter’s life until he was seventy. 

One evening, about three years since, he was musing, 
during a temporary absence of pain, upon the circum- 
stances of his past life; or, rather, upon the circum- 
stance, — for nothing stood out with sufficient promi- 
nence to break the level of the distant view. ‘“ What 
a strange thing is this life,” said he; “one is always 
either not old enough, or too old for everything. Sure- 
ly it cannot be with all people as it has been with me, 
for I have lately read of many who have led lives of 
activity, and have been serviceable to their fellow crea- 
tures; while I, though I have harmed no one, have 
done good to no one — would that I had been earlier 
taught to think for myself!” After a short pause, du- 
ring which the oppression produced by the only in- 
tense thoughts he had ever had, was relieved by the 
only tears he had ever shed, he thus continued: “Even 
now it may not be too late; when I get well I will act 
differently ; [am not too old to mend, and I am yet 
old enough to become e 

“ Nothing” — was the answer of King Death. 

Peter neither heeded nor heard it. He was old 
enough — but his time was come. 








PUBLIC EXECUTION AT TURIN. 

Before I write any thing of this charming little city, 
IT cannot refrain from unburdening my mind, by wri- 
ting down a few notes of the melancholy scene I wit- 
nessed this morning. I had heard, the night of my ar- 
rival, that an unhappy wretch was to be beheaded, — 
I little imagined, broke on the wheel. In my morning 
walk, I read on the corners of the streets, the afiche, 
stating his accusation, conviction, and sentence, ac- 
companied with a most useful warning to the people ; 
acall to mark the justice of his execution, and a no- 
tice of the place in which he was to be put to death. 
He was one of those hardened villains who had 
watched his victim to the turning of a street, and sud- 
denly stabbed him with a stiletto. 

One feels little compassion for a wretch who, not 
content with robbing, strikes from behind, and pillages 
the victim while weltering in his blood. I thought I 
could bring myself to witness the execution of so har- 
dened a villain; and continued to walk along the great 
street which leads directly to the square, still undecided 
and hesitating, when, all at once, I found myself in the 
midst of atumultous crowd, by which I was carried 
along, without the power of resistance. - 

The streets of Turin are intersected at right angles, 
and are almost all equally broad and straight. On a 
sudden, the crossings were filled with a prodigous mob, 
hurrying from every quarter; sounds of deep and 
solemn music were heard, — and I beheld the flags and 
insignia of a procession, which I imagined to be pure- 
ly religious, when, to my surprise and horror, I found 
myselfexactly opposite to the distracted criminal, whom 
they were conducting to execution, in all the agonies of 
terror and despair. He was seated ina black car, prece- 





and sol tones, a slow mournful dirge — part of the 
service for the dead. A hot burning sun shone with 
a flood of light, —and though it was mid-day, such 
was the silence, and such the power aid effect of this 
solemn chant, that its sound was re-echoed from every 
distant street. The brothers of the Misericordia, cloth- 
ed in black, and masked, walked by the side of the 
car, and joined in the chant. 

On the steps of the car, sat a man bearing a flag, on 
which death was represented in the usual forms, and 
on which was inscribed in Latin, Death has touched me 
with his fingers ; or, Death has laid hands on me. On 
each side of the car, the officiating priests were seated, 
and in the centre sat the criminal himself. 

It was impossible to observe the condition of this un- 
happy wretch, without terror; and yet, as if impelled 
by some strange infatuation, it was equally impossi- 
ble not to gaze upon an object so wild, so full of hor- 
ror. He seemed about thirty-five years of age — of 
large and muscular form; his countenance marked by 
strong and savage features; half naked, pale as death, 
agonized with terror, every limb strained in anguish, 
his hands clenched convulsively, the sweat breaking 
out on his bent and contracted brow, he kissed inces- 
santly the figure of our Saviour, painted on the flag 
which was suspended before him ; but with an agony 
of wildness and despair, of which nothing ever exhi- 
bited on theystage can give the slightest conception. 

I could not refrain from moralizing on the scene here 
presented. The horror that the priest had excited in 
the soul of this savage, was greater than the fear of 
the most cruel death could ever have produced. But 
the terrors thus raised, were the superstitions of an ig- 
norant and bewildered mind, bereft of animal courage, 
and impressed with some confused belief, that external 
safety was to be instantly secured by external marks 
of homage to the image. There was here none of the 
composed, conscious, awful penitence of the Christian ; 
and it was evident the priest was anxious only to pro- 
duce a being in the near prospect of death, whose condi- 
tion should alarm all that looked upon him. The attempt 
was successful. But I could not help feeling, that this 
procession -— so like an auto da fe— had more the cha- 
racter of revenge, than of the salutary justice of the 
law. The inscription over the bloody hand painted 
on the flag, should have been one to teach the people 
that murder was doomed to meet with an awful retri- 
bution: “ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

The procession, winding through deep and narrow 
streets under a burning sun — while every avenue be- 
came more and more choked by an increasing crowd — 
moved slowly on to the place of execution. The pun- 
ishment had been mitigated at the earnest solicitation 
of the brothers of the Misericordia. The coup de grace 
was immediately inflicted, and the head of the crimi- 
nal nearly severed from his body atone stroke.* When 
the execution was over, the wheel (seemingly a chariot 
wheel) was produced, and a priest, in an impressive 
manner, addressed the mob from the scaffold, and then 
retired. The body continued thus exposed for some 





* The coup de grace was not usually given until every 
limb of the person condemned had been broken. He 
then received a violent blow, from the instrument! used in 
breaking the limbs, upon the chest, which generally put 
an end to his sufferings. This was called the coup de 
grace, — and the head was afterwards severed from the 
body. When the sentence was remitted, the coup de yrace 
was given at first, which appears to have been the case 
inthe present instance, — Ed 
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hours. I could not help feeling, that if the sentence 
had been carried into full effect, it would have been too 
sanguinary to suit the ends of public justice. Al- 
though it must be confessed, that if cruelty in punish- 
ment could ever be justified, it would be so when its 


object was to prevent the dreadful crime of assassina- 
tion. 


, SUNDRIES, 

We should ever carefully avoid putting our interest 
in competition with our duty. 

The real value of friendship consists more in what 
we feel than in what we inspire. 

I know of no homage more worthy of the Deity, than 
the silent admiration excited by the contemplation of 
His works. 

It is ever a folly to be wise among fools. 

God be praised, learning that we know nothing is 
still learning something. 

Knowledge should be the first object of life, and the 
enlargement of knowledge life's greatest pleasure. 

Never will God reject a soul that sincerely loves him, 
be his speculative opinions what they may. 

To be universally intelligible is not the highest me- 
rit in a writer. 

Poetry is the divinest of all arts, for it is the breath- 
ing or expression of that principle or sentiment which 
is deepest and sublimest in humaw nature. 

Oftentimes, in perusing poetry, I have fancied the 
notes of admiration at the termination of the lines ar 
hieroglyphics of the author’s own adm-ration at his 
own cleverness. 

No prudent man will oppugn the merits of a cotem- 
porary in his own supposed department. 

Loccasion fait le larron. 

1. You are always spoiling company by leaving it. 

2. And you are always spoiling company by co- 
ming into it. 

1. Pshaw! when I say you spoil company by lea- 
ving it, I mean you leave nobody to laugh at. 

Women often affect'to seem unaffected, and take 
great care to appear careless. 

There is in true beauty somewhat that narrow souls 
cannot dare to admire. 

Never shall I forget her fair, round, flexible form. 
Delicate girl! just budding into womanly loveliness, 
whose heart trembled behind the snowy wall of her 
beautiful bosom. 

There cannot be a more fatal symptom of the de- 
cline and corruption of national morals, than the pre- 
valence of what is called squeamishness. 

There are times when the most frank and sociable 
man may surfeit on most loved society, preferring lone- 
ness rather. 

1. I thank God that [ have done with you. 

2. I am glad that you thank God for any thing. 

Laws penned with the utmost cave and exactness, 
and in our own language, are often perverted to wrong 
meanings; then why should we wonder that the Bible 
is so? 

Although men are accused of not knowing their 
weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. 

Louis the Fourteenth of France spent his life in 
turning a good, into a great name. 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often won- 
der to see them not ashamed. 

All men complain that cards are ill shuffled till they 
get a good hand. 

Most men have just enough religion to make them 
hate, but not enough to make them love one another. 

How is it possibl> to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning. 
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If men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics and detractors, the 
next age would not know that they ever had any. 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

The greatest inventions were produced in times of 
ignorance, as the use of the compass, gunpowder, and 
printing. 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers and 
orators, because he that would obtrude his thoughts 
and reasons upon a multitude, will convince others the 
more as h: appears himself convinced. 

It has grown a word of course for writers to say 
this critic age; as divines say, this sinful age. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed on nothing but 
air, hath, of all animals, the nimblest tongue. 





[From a late London Journal.} 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 
AS A LOCOMOTIVE POWER ON RAIL ROADS. 


ted 





Several plans have been p for propelling car- 
riages on rail roads by atmospheric pressure, hitherto 
however without success. The first of these, was Mr. 
Vallance’s original notion of shooting the passengers 
and carriages from London to Brighton inside a large 
pipe, exhausted of air by a pump at the other extremi- 
ye One disadvantage of this project, which probably 

id not occur to the inventor, was that unless the dis- 
tance was certain of being aceomplished within three 
minutes, all the passengers would be dead from want 
of air before they arrived at their destination. A great 
improvement was afterwards made on this plan of ap- 

lying atmospheric pressure as a locomotive power, 

y adopting a much smaller pipe, and permitting the 
carriages to run on the outside. 

Another improvement has since been introduced, 
which promises to remedy the defects of the former, 
and to render this mode of locomotion really availa- 
ble. It is apparently the same as the last named plan ; 
the chief difference, however, consists in the manner 
of filling up the slit at the top of the pipes, so as to 
make them perfectly air-tight. The following descrip- 
tion of the invention, will suffice to show the princi- 
ple on which it depends, and the effects calculated to 
result : 
This invention is styled “ Clegg’s Patent Atmos- 
pheric Railway,” and is, both in its origina! motive 
power, and also in its application to machinery, alto- 

ther different from the present rail road system ; for 
this is worked by stationary steam-engines, apart from 
each other from two to five miles, according to the na- 
ture of the country —two engines being fixed at each 
station, one for the up, another for the down train, ex- 
——s on long inclined planes, where only one is re- 

uired. 
. A piston is fitted to the pipe in such a manner that 
it will slide therein air-tight ; the pressure onthe back 
rt of this piston (when the pipe is exhausted to the 
egree required for the steepest ascenis) will produce 
a vacuum equal toa column of mercury 20 inc! ’s high. 
An available tractive force of 714 pounds! thus ob- 
tained, which will draw atrain weighing i} tons up 


The first experiment was made on Monday, before 
a select party of the Nobility, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and men of science. 

This trial was made on an ascent of one in thirty 
feet, with a pipe of 3§ inches diameter, and 110 feet 
length. This was exhausted by the air-pump, which 
was attached to the ordinary steam-engine belonging 
to the works. A cock was placed close to the pipes, 
to separate them from the pump when required, for the 
purpose of clearly ascertaining any leakage in the pipe 
itself; a vacuum gauge was attached to each end of 
the pipe, to ascertain the time that would be required 
to obtain an equal vacuum throughout its whole length. 
On this trial, the carriages were loaded not only with 
1,500 weight of iron, but also with the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord John Russel, the Marquis of Sligo, 
Lord Howick, Lord Burghersh, Mr. Poulet Thomson, 
&c., who were carried about 150 fee: in ten seconds of 
lume. 

The motion of the carriage, though equal to thirty- 
five miles per hour, is perfectly smooth and noiseless ; 
besides this, there is neither smoke, steam, nor dust, 
to annoy the passengers, as in the present steam trains ; 
and, besides the comfort and convenience in this new 
mode of travelling, the expense would be considerably 
under one half of what it now costs. Besides, this in- 
vention can be applied either to curnpike-roads, with 
their existing gradients, or to aailroads now con- 
structed. 





SCRAPS. 
FROM MY GRANDFATHER'S PORTFOLIO. 

Henry the Eighth.— This monarch had considera- 
ble humor about him, as the following story proves. 
Having lost himself one day while hunting in Wind- 
sor Forest, he at last got to the Abbey of Reading, 
where, being in disguise, he passed as one of the king’s 
guards, and, as such, was invited to dine with the Ab- 
bot. A sirloin of beef was the principal dish, on which 
his Majesty fared heartily. "The Abbot, observing his 
appetite, said, “ Well fare thy heart! and here, in a 
cup of sack, | remember the health of his Grace, your 
master. I would give a hundred pounds on the condi- 
tion that I could feed so heartily on beef as you do. 
Alas! my feeble stomach will hardly digest the wing 
of a small rabbit or chicken.” The king, having 
finished his entertainment, and drank to the health of 
the Abbot, departed without having his quality disco- 
vered. 

A few weeks after this, the Abbot was sent for by a 
king’s messenger, and committed close prisoner to the 
tower, where he was kept for some time on bread and 


having been reported that one of the lords of his court 
had offered him some strange counsel, the king replied, 
“No person durst be so impudent as to give such ad- 
vice to him; for, if he had, he would have set such a 
mark upon him, as that all posterity should have 
known his intentions by it, which were to govern by 
law, and not otherwise.” 

His exp was, “ Leave me to my 
conscience and honor, and let what will befall me.” 

When he was advised to make his escape from the 
Isle of Wight, he answered : “ Trouble not yourselves ; 
I have the Parliament’s honor pledged for my security, 
and I will not dishonor myself by escape.” 

On being told that his death was resolved, he replied 
in these heroic and ever memorable words: “I have 
done what I could to save my life, without losing my 
soul; I can do, and I will do no more. God's will be 
done.” 





John Selden.— This truly great man had a prodi- 
gious flow of wit, and had a peculiar knack at puzzling 
his antagonists in argument. When the bill was mo- 
ved to abolish the episcopal government of the Church, 
one of the advocates for that measure gravely urged, 
“ That archbishops are not jure diving, is no question ; 
ergo, whether archbishops, who are certainly not jure 
divine, should susvend ministers, who certainly are 
jure divino, | leave to you, Mr. Speaker.” Mr. Selden 
immediately rose, and replied, “ ‘That parliaments are 
not jure diviny, is out of the question ; that religion is 
jure divino is past dispute; whether parliaments, 
which, without doubt, are not jure divine, should med- 
dle with religion, which, without doubt, is jure divino, 
I leave with you, Mr. Speaker.” 

Don Noel Argonne.— This elegant writer, speaking 
of our modern orators, says, that what they want in 
depth, they give to you in length. I am surprised, 
adds he, since mankind has become more acquainted 
with eloquence than they used to be, that it should still 
impose upon any one. 

Collins the Poct.—The following ridiculous incident 
respecting this great poet, happened some years ago to 
that elegant writer Dr. Langhorne, according to the 
ingenious author of “ The Juvenilia.”. Dr. Langhorne, 
hearing that Collins the poet was buried at Chichester, 
travelled thither on purpose to enjoy all the luxury of 
poetic sorrow over his grave. On inquiry, he learned 





water. At last a sirlvin of beef was set before him, on | 
which the Abbot dined heartily. When he had finished, | 
the king came out from a private place where he had | 
observed the Abbot’s change of appetite, and thus ac- 
costed him: “ My lord, either presently down with 
| your hundred pounds, or no going from hence. I have 
| been your physician to cure you of your squeamish 
| stomach, and here, as I deserve, I demand the fee for | 





that Mr. Collins was interred in-a sort ofa garden, sur- 
rounded by the cloister of the cathedral, which is called 
the paradise. He was let into this place by the sexton, 
and after an hour’s seclusion in it, came forth with all 
the solemn dignity of wo. On supping with an inhabi- 
tant of the town in the evening, and describing to him the 
spot sacred to his sorrows, he was told, that he had by 
no means been misapplying his tears, that he had been 


an inclined plain of one foot in 50; and with: engines | the same.” With this the Abbot was necessitated to | lamenting a very honest man, and a very useful mem- 


of the above power, the train can be impelled at the 
rate of 35 miles per hour, and the sections of the pipe 
exhausted with sufficient rapidity to admit of a train 
being despatched each way every ten minutes ; or, al- 
lowing for all possible delay, four trains each way be 
despatched per hour, giving a total of 2,496 tons per 
day 
1 
from the piston is attached. This arm passes through 
an opening about an inch and a half wide, extending 
the whole length of the pipe on its upper surface, and 
this opening is covered by a valve, the natureof which 
constitutes the peculiarity of Mr. Clegg’s system ; this 
opening is, by a simple and efficacious contrivance, 
rendered completely air-tight. ‘Ihe construction and 
action of this valve cannot be clearly explained with- 
out a reference to diagrams or models. 

The main pipe is put together with deep socket- 
joints; in each of these an annular space is left about 
the middle of the packing, which is filled with a fluid, 
and thus any leakage of air into the pipe prevented. 











comply, and returned to his abbey. 


Archbishop Cranmer.— This man was of so mild 
| and compassionate a nature, that he constantly inter- 
| ceded with the king in favor of his enemies. 


| 


of a very reserved disposition, and used to say, 


| something; but there never is a time to say ever 
| thing.” He was one of the fourteen that compiled the 


| original Liturgy of the Church of England ; one of the 
two that set forth that admirable system of speculative 
‘thor of The Institulvon of a Christian Man. Afier 
his body was reduced to ashes, his heart is creditably 
reported to have been entire and untouched. 
Charles the First. — This amiable and unfortunate 
monarch had a high sense of dignity and honor, It 


He was | 


and practical theology, the homilies; and the sole au- | 


ber of society, Mr. Collins the tailor! 





CAPTAIN JACKSON. 
Among the deaths in our obituary for this month, I 
| observe, with concern, “ At his cottage on the Bath 
| road, Captain Jackson.” The name and attribution 


‘o the first or driving carriage of the train an arm | “ There is a time to say nothing, and a time to say | are common enough, but a feeling like reproach per- 


vades me, that this could have been no other, in fact, 
| than my dear old friend, who, some five-and-twenty 
| years ago, rented a tenement, which he was pleased 
to dignify with the appellation here used, about a mile 
from Westbourn Green. Alack, how good men, and 
| the good turns they do us, slide out of memory, and 
| are recalled but by the surprise of some sad memento 
| as that which now lies before us! He whom I mean, 
| was a retired half-pay officer, with a wife and two 
| grown-up daughters, whom he maintained with the 
| port and notions of gentdewomen upon that slender 
professional allowance. Comely girls they were, too. 
| And was | in danger of forgetting this man ?— his 
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cheerful suppers — the noble tone of hospitality, when 
first you pone foot in the cotlage— the pone da mi- 
nisterings avout you, where liule or nothing (God 
knows) was to be mini -— Althea’s horn ina 
poor platter—the power of self enchantment, by 
which, in his magnificent wishes to entertain you, he 
multiplied his means to bounties. 

You saw with your bodily eyes, indeed, what seem- 
ed a bare scrag— cold savings from the forgone meal 
—remnant hardly sutlicient to send a mendicant from 
the door contented. But in the copious will — the re- 
velling imagination of your host—the “ mind, the 
mind, Master Shallow,” whole beeves were spread be- 
fore you — hecatombs — no end appeared to the profu- 
sion. 

It was the widow’s cruse — the loaves and fishes ; 
carving could not lessen nor helping diminish it — the 
stamina were left — the elemental bone still flourished, 
divested of its accidents. 

“ Let us live while we can,” methinks 1 hear the 
open handed creature exclaim; “ while we have, let 
us not want,” — “ here is plenty left ;” “ want for no- 
thing” — with many more such hospitable sayings, the 
spurs of appetite, and old concomitant of smoking 
boards, and feast-oppressed chargers. ‘Then sliding a 
slender ratio of Single Gloucester upon his wilte’s 
plate, or the daughters; he would convey the rema- 
nent rind into his own, with a merry quirk of “ the 
nearer the bone,” &c., — declaring that he universally 
preferred the outside. For we had our table distinc- 
tions, you are to know, and some of us in a manner 
sat above salt. None but his guest or guests dreamed 
of tasting flesh luxuries at night — the tragments were 
veré hospitibus sacra. But of one thing or another 
there was always enough, and leavings: only he would 
finish the remainder crust, to show that he wished no 
savings. 

W ine — we had none; nor, except on very rare oc- 
casions, spirits; but the sensation of wine was there, 
Some thin kind of ale, | remember —“ British beve- 
rage!” he would say. “Push about, my boys.”— 
« Drink to your sweethearts, girls.” At every meagre 
draught, a toast must ensue, or a song. All the forms 
of good liquor was there, with none of the effects 
wanting. Shut your eyes, and you would swear a ca- 
pacious bowl of punch was foaming in the centre, 
with beams of generous Port or Madeira radiating to 
it from each of the table corners. You got flustered, 
without knowing whence; tipsy upon words; and 
reeled under the potency of his unperforming Baccha- 
nalian encouragements. 

We had our songs — “ Why Soldiers, why” — and 
the “ British Grenadiers;” in which last, we were all 
obliged to bear chorus. Both the daughters sang. 
Their proficiency was a mighty theme —the masters 
he had given them —the “no expense” which he 
spared to accomplish them in a science “ so necessary 
to young women.” But then — “they could not sing 
without the instrument.” 

Sacred, and by me, never-to-be violated secrets of 
Poverty! Should I disclose your honest aims at gran- 
deur — your make shift efforts at magnificence ? Sicep, 
sleep, with all thy broken keys, if one of the bunch be 
extant; thrummed by a thousand ancestral thumbs; 
dear, cracked spinnet of dearer Louisa! Without 
mention of mine, be dumb, thou thin accompanier of 
athinner warble! A veil be spread over the dear de- 
lighted face of the well-deluded father, who now haply 
listening to cherubic notes, scarce feels sincerer plea- 
sure than when she awakened thy time-shaken cords, 
responsive to the twitterings of that slender image of a 
Voice. 

We were not without our literary talk, either. It 
did not extend far, but as far as it went, it was good. 
It was bottomed well, — had good grounds to go upon. 
In the coffage was a room, which tradition authenti- 
cated to have been the sume in which Glover, in his 
occasional retirements, had penned the greater part of 
his Leonidas. This circumstance was nightly quoted, 
though none of the present inmates, that I could dis- 
cover, appeared ever to have met with the poem in 
question. But that was nomatter. Glover had writ- 
ten there, and the anecdote was pressed into the ac- 
count of the family importance. — It diffused a learned 
air through the apartment,— the little side casement of 
which, (the poet’s study window,) opening upon a su- 

rb view as far as the pretty spire of Harrow, over 

omains and patrimonial acres, not a rood nor square 
yard whereof dur host could call his own, yet gave oc- 
easion to an immoderate ex ion of — vanity shall L 





. . ’ . . 
call it? — in hfs bosom as he showed them in a glowing | 


summer evening. It was all his— he took itall in, and 


ne sy ay of oe his guests. It was 
a 0} is largess, is hospi uy; « was ) 
oie hie questi’ ba oon fool forthe time of showing 
them, you the implicit lookers-up to his magni 
cence. 


eyes; you no time to detect his fallacies. He 
would say, “ Hand m- the silver sugar tongs ;” and 
before you could discover it was a single " 
that plated, he would disturb and captivate your ima- 
gination by a misnomer of “ the urn,” for a tea-kettle ; 
or by calling a homely bench a sofa. Rich men direct 
you to their furniture — poor ones divert you from it; 
he neither did one nor the other — but by simply as- 
suming that every thing was handsome about him, 
you were positively at a demur what you did, or did 
not see, at ¢he collage. With nothing to live on, he 
seemed to live on every thing. He had a stock of 
wealth in his mind ; not that which is properly termed 
content, for in truth he was not to be contained at all, 
but overflowed all bounds by the force of a magnifi- 
cent self-delusion. Elia. 


THE STATUES OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
In the Church of San Lorenzo, Florence. 
BY DOCTOR JOHN BELL. 


But, from the architecture and ornaments of the cha- 
pel, we turn with the deepest iterest to the statues of 
Michael Angelo; till L beheld them, | had formed no 
conception of the splendor of genius and taste possess- 
ed by this artist ; they are works which evince a gran- 
deur and originality of thought, a boldness and free- 
dom of design, and execution unparalleled. 

‘l'wo sarcuphagi, those of Lorenzo and Julian, are 
each supported by two figures. ‘I'he personification of 
the T'witight and Aurora guards the remains of Loren- 
zo, and the Night and the Vay those of his brother. 

The Crepuscule, or ‘I'wilight, is represented by a 
superb manly figure, reclining and looking down; the 
wonderful breadth of chest und fine balance of the sunk 
shoulder, are masterly ; and the right limb, which is 
finished, is incomparabl.. 

‘The Aurora is a female form, of the most exquisite 
proportions ; the head of a grand and heroic cast, and 
the drapery, which falls in thin, transparent folds from 
the turban, is full of grace, while,in ter noble counte- 
nance, spring of thougit, an awakening principle, seems 
to breathe, as if the rising day awaited the opening of 
her eyes. 

Day is much unfinished ; little more than blocked, 
yet most magnificent. To have done more would 
have diminished the noble effect of the whole, which 
is only heightened by what is left to the imagination. 
Perhaps none but a mind so gifted as that of this great 
master could have conceived this, or succeeded in so 
bold an attempt. Genius is creative; this great artist 
did not imitate; he meditated, and in his moments of 
inspiration dashed out the most superb inventions, of- 
ten imperfect, but always grandly conceived. Doubt- 
less the unfinished state in which many of his splendid 
works were left, must have been occasioned by that 
impatience, so often the concomitant of genius, which, 
having attained its grand object in striking out splen- 
dor of effect, becomes weary, and forsakes the details. 

‘The personification of Night, in sleep and silence, is 
finely imag’ xd: the attitude is beautiful, mournful, 
and full of 16 most touching expression ; drooping 
head, suppor. ng hand, and the rich head dress, are 
unrivalled in che arts. 


THE BLESSINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


If you think a man to be a devil, and want to make 
him an angel, sit down to write a Biography of him: 
not a libel, not an eulogium, not a caricature, but a 
good downright Biography, so as to make what Mr. 
Cobbett would call a nice little book. et if you be 
disposed to make a big book instead of a litle one, you 
may—and perhaps the bigger the better. There is 
scarcely room in the compass of a few sheets to make 
any great things of any man; true indeed, you may 
say in the few lines of an epitaph, that he was possess- 
ed of all the virtues under the sun; but that is nothing; 
any one may have as much for fifty shillings from an 
honest stone-mason. Moreover, when it is done, it is 
soon forgotten, and never believed : the writer does not 
believe it, the stone-mason does not believe it, and the 
rentle reader does not believe it—no, nor the tear- 

ropping passenger, nor the mourving survivors, 
| though they may be so proud of their mourning as to 





He was ofrecer who threw mists before your | perhaps 





exhibit it twice every Sunday at chureh, and six 
every week at the theatre. to make a man 

& saint or an angel, or something of that kind, you 
must write his Biography in two volumes quarto: 
quartos unhappily are now going out of fushiun, so 
we must, instead of two volumes quarto, say 
three volumes octavo. 

Well, but must not the size of the Bi 


no! don’t you see that the sizeof a ee ge mes upon 
the writer, or perhaps on the bookseller ? ppose the 
blisher, Mr ——, were to say to you, ‘ Write 
me a Life of Mr. Smith, late ifter at the Co- 
bourg Theatre, in three volumes octavo, and I will 
ar so much per sheet ;” could you not do it? 
—- -! ro ag ome ba 
, very good ; now ve not the slightest 
idea what a prodigy of a sent Mr. Smith would 
be by the time that you got to the end of the third vo- 
lume. I will let you into the secret. Just_at-this mo- 
ment, perhaps, and except with reference to the sum to 
be paid for the work, you have no notion of this 
Mr. Smith: you know nothing about him, and you 
think that he was a person of very little juence, 
and that his profession was not one of the most digni- 
fied or momentous in the world. Very true, but you 
will soon get over these obstacles—you will soon know 
something of him by your inquiries among his friends, 
kinsfolk, or pot-companions ; and the very idea of being 
paid for writing his Life, especially if you hope to get 
a little fame as well as cash, will at all events put you 
into good humor with the man. Your very first, or 
a very early, impression, will be, 
Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 


Thiscouplet settles the question of im nee at once, 
and forthwith Mr. Smith, late scene-shifter at the Co- 
bourg ‘Theatre, becomes, in the sight of bis candid and 
impartial biographer, and of course in the eyes of all ho- 
nest and unprejudiced readers, a man of as much true 
and real importance as ge Washin or Lorenzo 
de Medici—and of course, if Mr. Smith be a man of con- 

q , his biographer must be a man of consequence 
too — provided said Mr. Smith has acted well his 
on which, it appears, all his honor depends, and t 
fore it necessarily becomes the sega duty to 
find or make that out. As an honest and careful lie 
grapher, you must ascertain when, where, of, and 
whom, Mr. Smith was born, and you must ascertain 
who were the fathers and mothers of Mr. Smith's fa- 
ther and mother, and then again, you must ascertain 
who were the fathers and mothers of Mr. Smith’s fa- 
ther’s and mother’s fathers and mothers— and so on, 
up to that period when —_ came into the world 
without fathers and mothers. In the course of this 
inquiry you will have to examine a great many parish 
registers, and to hold colloquy with a great many pa- 
rish clerks, churchwardens, grave-diggers, sextons, 
curates, rectors, overseers, sidesmen, beadles, ete., etc. 
— and you will tell them all, that you are engaged on 





a Biography of Mr. Smith, late scene-shifier at the . 


Cobourg ‘Theatre; and they will talk to you of the 
said Mr. Smith, and of his ancestors, till your head 
will be quite full of Mr. Smith — you will be thinking 
of him all day and dreaming of bim all night — his 
image, if you know what he was like, will be with 
you in all your walks, and he will go down your throat 
with every mouthful that you eat, and every glass that 
you drink —your whole system will be pre Yona 
Smithified. And when you see what a prodigious 
number of ancestors were necessary to bring this Mr. 
Smith into the world, you cannot fail to regard him as 
a person of some consequence. Very well; but now 
you are only at the beginning of your work, and yet 
you are full of Mr. Smith; your self-love is connected 
with the thought, and as you proceed in your prelimi- 
nary investigations, and as your MS. begins to assume 
a readable, or, to speak more modestly, a printable 
form, your identification with your subject becomes 
stronger and stronger, and you confound your idea of 
yourself with your idea of Mr. Smith, till you scarcely 
know whichis which. Moreover, at the commence- 
ment of your history you are tracing the various 
schools, if any, at which your subject received his edu- 
cation ; and at this period you cannot call him Mister, 
and don’t like to call him Master, so you give him the 
name of “ young Smith ;” now there is something very 
endearing in the word young, especially when applied 
to the name of Smith, especially when forming a part 
of a Biography to be extended to three volumes, espe- 
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cially when you are to be paid somuch a sheet for your 
work when it is finished. 
You trace then with great affection the steps of 
young Smith when he went to school. You find out 
that when at school he did something or nothing; if 
he did nothing he was a genius—he was engaged in 
the sublimities of thought, while other boys were stu- 
pidly and commonplaceishly learning to read and write 
and cast accounts; but if, contrary to the usual habit 
of genius, young Smith did learn his lessons, you will 
of course ascertain that he learned them with peculiar 
facility or astonishing profundity. By means of 
that daigent research with which all biographers 
should hunt after every relic or memento of the depart- 
ed, you will be able perhaps to find a specimen of his 
proficiency in om me. with a fac-simile of which 
you will adorn the first volume of your work ; and you 
will feel yourself a person of some importance when 
you are hurrying the engraver to make haste, and you 
will be delineating to your mind’s eye the probable ap- 
pearance of the book, with its fac-simile frontispiece, 
as it shall stand in the bookseller’s window. As 
young Smith was human, of course he had his faults— 
there can be no such thing as denying it; now here is 
the difficult and delicate task ofa biographer; the ma- 
nagement of your hero’s faults and infirmities is the 
very hinge on which all the interest of biography turns. 
You cannot deny them, perhaps, but you can candidly 
and boldly confess them, and can make a much better 
apology for them than could the hero himself. The 
candor of confession takes off half the fault, and the in- 
| ong of excuse removes the other half. If young 
mith was a troublesome, quarrelsome, mischievous 
boy, you will see indications of a high spirit, and a 
certain sublime sort of promptness and decision of man- 
ner so exc2edingly important to a scene-shifter ; — for 
without promptness and decision in shifting the scenes, 
we might see a drawing-room blended with a robbers’ 
cave, or Charing Cross cheek by jowl with the Grand 
Seignior’s se glio. If, on the other hand, young Smith 
was a sly, skulking, demure young scoundrel, and a 
bit of a coward to boot, you can make a ‘owe decla- 
mation on the meekness and gentleness of his manners, 
and can talk of his reluctance to give offence —of his 
early tend »ncy to philosophical seclusion, which in all 
probability suggested to him the retired and concealed 
office of scene-shifter, in preference to any more public 
situation on the boards, for which, no doubt, he was 
highly qualified, save by his excessive modesty. To 
deny a fault which is obvious, is very bad policy; but 
to convert that fault into a virtue, is the very province 
and propriety of biography. Biography, indeed, has 
a morality altogether and peculiarly its own. It re- 
gards the transgressions of its hero with more than 
compassion, with something of complacence and ap- 
probation, — and the vices of a hero of biography are 
preferable to the virtues of any of his antagonists or 
o——. In fact, a biographer cannot imagine an 
individual more wise and good than the subject of his 
nm. Then again, your hero most likely met with 
many troubles and reverses in the course of his life: 
with all these troubles you musi sympathize, and you 
must do what you can to make the most of them ; and 
by making the most of his troubles, and the least of his 
vices, you very easily demonstrate that he did not de- 
serve what he suffered ; and nothing can be*a more 
pitiable case than unmerited suffering. Only think, 
then, what an affection you must necessarily have for 
this Mr. Smith, afier having gone through three vo- 
lumes with all possible diligence, exhibiting all his vir- 
tues, seftening his vices, exaggerating his sufferings, 
and magnifying his importance! You will begin to 
think that he is quite an historical personage, and that 
he was the master spiritof the age. You will imagine 
that the gap which his loss has made in society can 
never be filled again, or at least not for many years to 
come. You will rejoice that it was your privilege to 
be a coeval with Mr. Smith; and you will say, “ He 
‘was a man, take him for all in all, we ne’er shall look 
upon his like again.” — Perhaps we shall not. So 
much for Biography. 





Dreams.— The laws by which dreams are pro- 
duced, are wrapt in darkness. That the visions of 
sleep are forthe most part traceable to foregone states 
of mind, none will dispute. Yet it may be, that the 
constitution of our nature is such as to allow of direct 
communications in dreams fromthe Father of Spirits, 
and the world of Spirits. In all times, dreams have 





been a startling mystery; and they have discharged 
high offices in the various courses of providence, by the 
impressions they have made, the energy they have 
inspired or repressed, changingthe whole order of af- 
fairs. If they have sprung out of the mind, they have 
wrought upon it in return; and we cannot but account 
them among the veiled ministrants of the Invisible, 
obeying his word. — Furnes. 
THE POWER OF SONG. 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 


From rocky cleft the torrent dashes; 
Down, down he comes with thunder-shock ; 
The sturdy oak beneath him crashes, 
And after rolls the loosened rock. 
Amazed, o’erjoyed, with awe and wonder 
The traveller stops and gazes round ; 
He hears the all-pervading thunder, 
But cannot tell from whence the sound. 
So rolls the tide of Song, forever, 
Where mortal foot hath wandered never. 


Leagued with the dreaded powers above us, 
Who darkly spin lite’s slender thread, 
Who can resist his power to move us ? 
Who can the singer's spell evade ? 
He Hermes’ magic wand inherits, 
And charms the heart with influence soft, 
Down to the realm of tortured spirits, 
Or bears it heavenward aloft, 
On Fancy’s airy ladder reeling, 
Swayed to and fre with giddy feeling. 


As when into the scene of pleasure 
Some dread disaster stalks along, 
With giant-like, unearthly measure, 
And scatters terror through the throng: 
He strips at once the gay delusion — 
This stranger from the other world ; 
The masks fall off in dire confusion ; 
Earth’s greatness to the ground is hurled ; 
And before Truth’s all-conquering mirror, 
Withers each work of sin and error. 


So, every earthly burden spurning, 

Man’s thoughts at Music’s bidding rise ; 
And, with immortal ardor burning, 

With godlike tread he walks the skies; 
The Gods as one of theirs embrace him ; 

There must his daily troubles sleep; 
Thither no destiny can chase him, 

Thither no earthly thing can creep: 
His brow is smooth; no fear alarms him ; 
He knows no care while Music charms him. 


And, as the boy, with hopeless longing — 
When stolen freedom yields no rest, 
But home-thoughts to his heart keeps thronging — 
Flies to his injured mother’s breast ; 
So Music has the power to charm us, 
When turned from nature’s simple truth; 
From cold and foreign ways to warm us 
With the old feelings of our youth. 
In Nature’s arms, O! there we rest us, 
Where freezing forms may ne’er molest us. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI'S LAST SUPPER. 
Nothing is more interesting than this far famed pic- 





ture — and nothing, | will venture to say, so striking 
to one who visits this relic of ancient art, as the con- 
| dition in which he finds it. It isin amonastery, built in 
|the year 1464, by Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
| erected for a fraternity of Dominican friars, belonging 

toa church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, styled 
| Delle Grazie. ‘The monastery is destroyed ; the church 
lis nothing; the painting itself would not attract the 





attention of any one ignorant of the art. | do not 
wonder that the French soldiery selected the place for 
a stable ; nor that they promoted it, in process of time, 
to the rank of a barrack for foot soldiers. Imagine 
yourself led into a large apartment, with lofty plaster- 
ed walls; the door in the centre, like a parish school ; 
the windows high, and irregularly placed,— but prett 
large; the flat walls painted of a gray color; the ceil- 
ing white washed ; the floor of the roughest flags ; the 
place too small for barracks, of which it has greatly the 
aspect, and too vast and chilly for a school. At one 
end you find this picture, painted high upon these rude 
walls, in fresco ; the figures of the size of life, injured 
and discolored, and the walls much damaged. © Per- 
haps it will be expected, that in the next paragraph I 
shallsay, “ Yet, even in circumstances so unpropitious, 
that Last Supper shone with splendor ;” but no— it is 
like every spoiled fresco,—a r-washy looking 
thing; and I impartially declare, that I should hardly 
have discovered its beauties — and was forced to bring 
to recollection Morghen’s superb engraving, not with- 
out some wonder in what state the painting could then 
have been, what copies he consulted, or by what 
means he made good his design. 

The conception of the artist is the finest, the most 
awful and grand imaginable; and the moment he has 
chosen, the most interesting, the most calculated to ex- 
cite all the various sensations of curiosity, pain, won- 
der, and horror; it is when our Saviour says, “ one 
among you shall betray me.” 

The picture is now nearly lost, and all its beauty 
gone; and this is principally owing to the whimsical 
theories Leonardo had conceived in the composition 
and manner of laying on his colors. He is reported 
to have been occupied sixteen years in this painting ; 
the chief part of which time was, I doubt not, employ- 
ed in experiments more properly chemical; and, after 
having tried and rejected many materials, he at last 
finished the picture in oil, on a ground composed of 
piteh, mastic, and plaster, combined with some fourth 
ingredient, and wrought with heated iron; an inven- 
tion probably altogether his own, but which was af- 
terwards used by Sebastiano del Piombo. Over this 
preparation he laid his fresco, a cement of burnt clay 
and ochre, which being mixed up with varnish, form- 
ed a coloring of great beauty, but short duration. 





EPIGRAMS FROM GOETHE. 


TIME AN EPICURE. 
Old Saturn eats his children up ; 
e makes no conscience of it; 
For salt and mustard he don’t stop, 
His taste is quite above it. 


And Shakspeare’s time was coming fast, 
The way the rest go, he must : — 
“ Throw Aim aside; I'll eat him last,” 
Says dainty Polyphemus. 


SOCIETY. 
A quiet scholar made his retreat 
From a brilliant circle of élite. 
They asked, “‘ How were you edified ?” 
“Were they books, I would not read them,” he replied. 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


TO A SKY-LARK. 
BY FERCY B. SHELLEY. 


Hail to thee blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
The pale purple even 
Malts A mi thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 
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Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Sing ng hymns unbidden, 
"Lill the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love which overflows her bower. 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view. 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves ; 
By warm winds deflower'd 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken'd flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, ‘ 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine een 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Match d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What field, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind ! what ignorance of pain ? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee ; 
Thou lovedst ; but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
hou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Thon we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With . »me pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that teli of saddest thought. 


Yet, if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things 
Not to shed a tear, 
T know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 





That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, : 
The world should listen then, as 1 am listening now. 





THE HAPPY HUSBAND. 


Oft, oft methinks, the while with Thee 
I breathe, as from the heart, thy dear 
And dedicated name, I hear 

A promise and a mystery, : 

pledge of more than passing life, 
Yea, in that very name of Wife! 


A pulse of love, that ne’er can sleep! 
feeling that upbraids the heart 
With happiness beyond desert, 
That gladness half requests to weep ! 
Nor bless I not the keener sense, 
And unalarming turbulence 


Of transient joys, that ask no sting 
From jealous fears, or coy denying ; 
But born beneath Love's ing wing, 
And into tenderness soon dying, 
Wheel out their giddy moment, then 
Resign the soul to love again. 


A more precipitated vein 
Of notes, that eddy in the flow 
Of smoothest song, they come, they go, 
And leave their sweeter anderstrain, 
Its own sweet self—a love of Thee, 
That seems, yet caanot greater be! 





The Stomach.— This is unquestionably the golden 
age of the stomach, the era in which it receives that 
apotheosis against which St. Paul warned the ancient 
Philippians, and exercises a more direct and decided 
influence upon human affairs, than at any former pe- 
riod in the whole history of the world. Many men 
live exclusively for it, and not a few die in its cause. 
It is the great universal source of corruption, moral as 
well as material; for, when Sir Robert Walpole main- 
tained that every man had his price, he admitted that 
the great paramount temptation of money was, its 
power of ministering new stimulants to the pleasures 
of thetable. Epicurism and its results seem to consti- 
tute the great leading objects of modern occupation 
and inquiry. Intellects of the first order are devoted 
to the composition of cookery books; the public be- 
come, in consequence, more luxurious and profound in 
their banquets ; a new set of talents is called into exer- 
cise, and a new series of books written to remedy the 
increasing diseases occasioned by good living; and 
both sets of authors run through numerous editions, 
and make rapid fortunes. Mrs. Rundle’s “ Domestic 
Cookery” was a larder of wealth to the publisher; Dr. 
Kitchiner’s Peptic Precepts have made his pot boil for 
the remainder of his natural life; and Accum’s publi- 
cationwould have answered the same purpose, had he 
not incautiously put poison in his own pot. Never was 
our culinary literature so rich; and asto medical works 
upon bile, indigestion, flatulency, heart-burn, and sto- 
mach complaints in general, the press groans with them. 
The gormandizers, who are apt to be in the same predi- 
cament as the press, buy them, and consult their authors, 
and get relief, and then perform a da capo. Does any 
young aspiring surgeon, or patientless physician, wish 
to ride in his carriage, let him write a book upon the 
diseases of the stomach, and his fortune is made. His 
subject comes home to the business and bosoms, or, 
rather, the bowels, of the whole community, — for we 
are all enjoyers of good cheer, and all sufferers, in some 
way or other, from its consequences, 

Beau Charles.— A correspondent desires to know 
what has become of Beau Charles, who figured in the 


fashionable world a year or two since, having his 


the following anecdotes respecting him : 

He says he met Beau Charles at the Globe the third 
day after his arrival from London, and shaking him 
cordially by the hand, inquired when he arrived. 
“ Ah, let me see,” said Beau Charles; and, turning 
leisurely upon his heel, continued, “ Blancard, when 
did I arrive ?” 

Amongst other extravagances of temper, Beau 
Charles bethought himself of one well worthy the ec- 
centricity of his character, which was, that he persist- 
ed in having full possession of two tables in Blancard’s 
coffee-room, where he might attract the gaze of all pre- 
sent. Now and then some arch fellow would usurp 
this privilege, and break in upon him, upon all which 
occasions he would gravely strut up to him, inquire 
his name, put it down, carefully, with his address, in 
his pocket-book, and then tell him, with a significant 
shrug, “ that he should soon hear from him ;” however, 
he always forgot it. 

In regard to the female world, when he was told of 
any lady having a passion for him, he used to exclaim, 
“Ah! I thought as much; let her die and be 
d—d!” 





Colman's Monthly Miscellany.— This new periodi- 
cal made its appearance on the first of the month, and 
has been very favorably received by the public. The 
number before us is well filled with a variety of able 
and entertaining papers, and we venture to predict 
that succeeding numbers will be even better than the 
present one. Ofthe papers in the Miscellany, the first, 
entitled, “ A Proscenium,” and the last, “ John Bull 
and Son Jonathan,” we like the least. We notice the 
editors have engaged the services of many of our most 
popular writers. 

To Correspondents. —We do not question C.’s mu- 
sical taste; we are quite certain he has ear enough. 

We regret that our paper was “ made up” before we 
received the communications of Ela, and H. B. 





TO OUR READERS. 


With the present number, the publication of the New 
York Literary Gazette ceases. When the Gazette was 
first established, it was the determination of the pro- 
prietor to continue it a year at all hazards; and this 
determination would have been carried into effect, but 
for the occurrence of unexpected events, which make 
it incumbent upon the undersigned to be absent from 
the country for several years. 

Since the commencement of this journal, it has been 
under the sole charge of its Editor, and the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself of the trust reposed in 
him, it perhaps would not be becoming to speak of 
here. 

Subscribers to the Literary Gazette will hereafter be 
served with the Exposrror, an arrangement to this ef- 
fect having been entered into with the proprietors of 
that journal. The few who have paid for the Gazette 
in advance, will, of course, be served during the re- 
mainder of the year with the Exposrror, without 
charge; those who have not paid will be served with 
it in continuation of their subscription to the Gazette. 
It is believed and hoped that this arrangement will 
prove satisfactory to subscribers, and that they wiil ve 
gainers by the change. 

Editors who have been in the habit of exchanging 
with the Gazette, will please discontinue sending their 
papers. 





W. V. Oxter, Proprietor. 
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A LAMENT. 
BY PERCY B. SHELLEY. 


Swifter far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than — delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone : 
As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is a 
As the heart when joy is fled, 

T ain left lone, alone. 


The swallow Summer comes again, 
The owlet Night resumes her reign, 
But the wild swan Youth is fain 

To fly with thee, false as thou. 
My heart each day desires the morrow, 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow, 
Vainly would my winter borrow 

Sunny leaves from any bough. 


Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron’s head, 
Violets for a maiden dead, 
Pansies let my flowers be : 
On the living grave | bear, 
Scatter them without a tear, 
Let no friend, however dear, 
Waste one hope, one fear for me. 


MISCELLANEA. 








Signs of Rain. — The air, when dry, I believe, re- 
fracts more red, or heat-making, rays; and as dry air 
is not perfectly transparent, they are again reflected in 
the horizon. Ihave generally observed a coppery or 
yellow sunset to foretell rain; but, as an indication of 
Wet weather approaching, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, which is produced by the 
precipitated water; and the larger the circle, the near- 
er the clouds, and consequently the more ready to fall. 
— Sir H. Davy. 





Brougham,.—*‘I recollect meeting Mr. Brougham 
well. met him at Mr. Sharp’s with Mr. Horner. 
They were then aspirants for political adventures. 
Mr. Horner bore in his conversation and demeanor 
evidence of that straight-forward and generous frank- 
ness which characterized him through life. You 
saw, or rather you felt, that you could rely upon Ais 
integrity. His mind was better fitted to reconcile dis- 
crepancies than to discover analogies. He had fine, 
nay, even high talent rather than genius. Mr. Broug- 
ham, on the contrary, had an apparent restlessness, a 
consciousness, not of superior powers, but of superior 
activity, aman whose heart was placed in what should 
have been his head: you were never sure of him; you 
always doubted his sincerity. He was at that time a 
hanger-on upon Lord Holland, Mr. Horner being un- 
der the auspices of Lord Lansdowne. 

“From that time | lost sight of Mr. Brougham for 
some time. When we next met, the subject of the 
parliamentary debates was alluded to, previously to 
which Mr. Brougham had expressed opinions which 
were in unison with my own upon a matter at that 
time of great public interest. 

“T said ‘I could never rely upon what was ¢ ven 
for the future in the newspapers, as they had made nim 
say directly the contrary; I was glad to be unde- 
ceived.” 

“* Oh,’ said Brougham, in a tone of voice half co) - 
fidential and half jocular, ‘ Oh, it was very true I said 
so in parliament, where there is a party, but we know 
better.’ 

“ I said nothing ; but I did not forget it.” 

Coleridge. 





Economy of Nature.— In every thing belonging to 
the economy of nature, I find new reasons for won- 
dering at the designs of Providence, — at the infinite 
intelligence by which so many complicated effects are 
produced by the most simple causes. The precipitation 
of water from the atmosphere, its rapid motion in riv- 
ers, and its falls in cataracts, not only preserve this 
element pure, but give it its vitality, and render it sub- 
servient even to the embeyo life of the fish; and the 
storms which agitate the ocean, and mingle it withthe 
atmosphere, supply at once feod to marine plants, and 
afford a principle of life to the fishes which inhabit its 
depths. So that the perturbation and motion of the 





winds and waves possess a use, and ought to impress 
us with a beauty higherand more delightful even than 
that of the peaceful and glorious calm.— Sir H. Davy. 





Rabelais and Swift. — Rabelais is a most wonder- 
ful writer. Pantagruel is the Reason; Panurge the 
Understanding, — the pollarded man, the man with 
every faculty except the reason. 1 scarcely know an 
example more illustrative of the distinction between 
the two. Rabelais had no mode of speaking the truth 
in those days but in such a form as this; as it was, he 
was indebted to the King’s protection for his life.— 
Some of the commentators talk about his book being 
all political ; there are contemporary politics in it, of 
course, but the real scope is much higher and more phi- 
losophical. Itis in vain to look about for a hidden 
meaning in all that he has written; you will observe, 
that after any particularly deep thrust, as the Papi- 
mania* for example, Rabelais, as if to break the blow, 
and to — unconscious of what he has done, 
writes a chapter or two of pure buffoonery. He every 
now and then flashes you a glimpse of a real face from 
his magic lantern, pod a buries the whole scene in 
mist. ‘I'he morality of the work is of the most refined 
and exalted kind; as for the manners, to be sure, I 
cannot say much, 

Swift was anima Rabelaisii habitans in sicco, —the 
soul of Rabelais dwelling in a dry place. 

Yet Swift was rare. Can any thing beat his re- 
mark on King William’s motto,— Recepit, non ra- 
put, —“ that the Receiver was as bad as the ‘Thief ?” 





A MOTHER AND CHILD. 
O, happy, happy Mother! 
How happy in thy first born child — 
Thy joy is not like any other — 
Serene, and mild. 


O, happy, happy child! 
ho on that mother’s own sweet breast, 
And sweeter kisses feedest ! 
Well envy thee a cherub might, 
The life thou leadest ! 


O, happy, happy child! 
How L thy morn of being blest — 
Hope for the rest ! 





Death in Man and Animals.— The laws of nature 
are all directed by Divine Wisdom for the purpose of 
preserving life and increasing happiness. Pain seems 
in all cases to precede the mutilation or destruction of 
those organs which are essential to vitality, and for the 
end of preserving them; but the mere process of dy- 
ing seems to be the falling into adeep slumber ; and in 
animals, who have no fear of death dependent upon 
imagination, it can hardly be accompanied by very 
intense suffering. In the human being, moral and in- 
tellectual motives constantly operate in enhancing the 
fear of death, which, without these motives in a rea- 
soning being, would probably become null, and the 
love of life be lost upon every slight occasion of pain or 
disgust; but imagination 1s creative with respect to 
both these passions, which, if they exist in animals, 
exist independent of reason, or as instincts. Pain 
seems intended by an all-wise Providence to prevent 
the dissolution of organs, and cannot follow their de- 
struction. 1 know several instances in which the pro- 
cess of death has been observed, even to its termina- 
tion, by good philosophers; and the instances are 
worth repeating: Dr. Cullen, when dying, is said to 
have faintly articulated to one of his intimates, “I 
wish I had the power of writing or speaking, for then 
I would describe to you how pleasant a thing it is to 
die.” Dr. Black, worn out by age and a disposition 
to pulmonary hemorrhage, which obliged him to live 
very low, whilst eating his customary meal of bread 
and milk, fell asleep, and died in so tranquil a man- 
ner, that he had not even spilt the contents of the spoon 
which he held in his hand. And the late Sir Charles 
Blagden, whilst at a social meal with his friends, 
Mons. and Mad. Berthollet and Gay-Lussac, died in 
his chair so quietly, that not a drop of the coffee in the 
eup which he held in his hand was spilt.— Sir H. 
Davy. 





* “Comment Pantagruel descendit en UIsle de Pa- 
pimanes.” Sez the following chapters, especially C.50 ; 
and note also C.9 of the fifth bouk: “ Comment nous 





fut monstré Papegaut @ grande dificullé.” — Ed, 


FACETIZE. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Epigram. 
Sir, I admit your gen’ral rule, 
That ev'ry poet is a fool ; 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That ev'ry fool is not a poet. 





** What induced you to scratch yourself so,” said J. 
to McK., who is remarkable for the dirtiness of his 
person. “ Me,” said McK.; “ how, where — I hav’n’t 
scratched myself.” “ You certainly have,” replied J. ; 
“ else how came your nails so dirty 3” 





Prospective Literature.— We have rarely met with 
any thing finer, in its way, than the following, which 
we take from an “entirely original” article, entitled 
“ Women of Genius,” published in the Ladies Compa- 
nion: the comprehensive view, the logical deduction, 
and dead gravity displayed, are inimitable. 


“There are few American women, except those who 
abor for their daily bread, who, by a systematic ar- 
rangement of time, cannot command three or four hours 
out of each day, without encroaching on fer house- 
hold duties, the claims of society, or the little season of 
domestic enjoyment, when her household seeks com- 
panionship and relaxation at home. These hours de- 
voted to authorship, at a moderate computation, would 
produce four duodecimo volumes a year.” 





Wall Street. 

State of the Market.—The Board of Brokers is 
shaved very thin, and its condition now is nearly trans- 
parent. Our current notes are uncurrent; and are now 
oftener counted than discounted. Brokers are now 
breakers, and many a floating capital has been sunk in 
them. It was proposed at a meeting of merchants yes- 
terday, that a petition should be presented to the Com- 
mon Council, for changing the first letter in the name 
of the street, from a W. to an F. 

Dealers in Hardware, say they never found things 
as hard as now ; that tin plates are flat, lead heavy, 
iron dull, spades not trumps, and more rakes in the 
market than inquired after; brass is, however, in de- 
mand for politicians; brads are also in request, but 
holders cannot be got to fork them out. Nails wont 
go by pushing, and have to be driven. 

The Dry Goods merchants say that their cases are 
hard, and complain that people prefer the bank rags to 
theirs. 

In Paints, every thing looks black, though many at- 
tempts to varnish the thing over. 

Shippers of Ashes have had to add sackcloth to 
them —as prospects are by no means Pearley, and pri- 
ces are going to Pot. 

The ‘Timber trade is pining, and holders have to rest 
upon their oars to stave off the pressure. 

‘There is no spirit in the Rum trade, and holders of 
Vinegar look sour; Champaigne, however, is brisk. 

Rhubarb and Senna are quite drugs, but there is a 
consumption of Brimstone for matches; many having 
lately been made. 

Since the disposal of an article in the Fur Cap line 
at the church door, we have heard of no further trans- 
action. Holders of Indigo look blue, but those deep 
read, are not green enough to think that a symptom of 
the trade dying. 

Starch is stiffening, and Paper is stationary. In 
the Meal market things are flowery, but the millers 
say that the high prices of wheat goes against their 
grain, — at which the Bakers are also crusty. 

The Grocers have got along pretty gingerly, but 
some having tasted a spice of the times, have become 
peppery. 

‘There is no life in dead Hogs, but some animation 
in old Cheese. 

Bills of Exchange are wanted; those which have 
crossed the Atlantic twice are inquired after. 
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